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TO MY READERS. 

London, December, 1g06. 

IT is with a mixed feeling of joyfulness as 
well as regret, that I step before you to 
ask your kind support and friendship to 
this my little bantling, which was started 
just thirteen years ago, then with the 
powerful aid and co-operation of my es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Edward Heron Allen, 
who lent most valuable aid as my co-editor 


in starting this journal, which to-day can 
justly boast of having if not the largest, 
yet the most powerful circulation m= the 
world over any other similar publication, 
circulating mostly amongst the musical 
profession in general and amongst violin 
ists in particular. After the first twelve 
months, Mr. Allen retired from the Edi 
torial chair, leaving it to me to fight my 
own battle, a task which | have tried hard 
to fulfil to the best of my ability, but, | 
assure you, not without great anxiety and 
many a sleepless night, for | soon found 
that it was much easier to start a paper 
than to make it “go.” In looking at the 
journalistic world, you will find that its 
path is strewn with wreckage small and 
large. Tlardly a week elapses without our 
hearmg of some new venture. They all 
start, but what becomes of them in the 
end? Do they all come to stay? Oh, no, 
my dear reader! After the first two or 
three issues most of them join the majority 
and you hear no more of them! Under 
these circumstances | venture to say that 
there must have been some merit in this 
publication, otherwise it would not have 
survived so many others! For this satis 
factory result, however, | do not claim the 
whole credit, but you will kindly allow 
me to acknowledge the valuable help of 
our many contributors, who have given 
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me their help, their kind co-operation in 
my work of love, which it has been to me 
from the very commencement. I most 
readily admit their valuable help and beg 
to offer them my heartiest thanks. 

To meet the wishes of many of my 
readers, I have of late attached greater 1m- 
portance to musical performances, concerts, 
orchestral societies, etc., in London as weil 
as in the provinces. The result has been 
a very satisfactory one and | am indebted 
to many of our concert exfrepreneurs for 
the ready and generous manner in which 
they Mave offered me their help and co- 
operation. Our concert season has again 
been a very busy one and | have often 
found it very hard to be in move than one 
place at the same time. In my criticisms 
| have tried to be both just and kind, and 
often enough instead of saying hard things 
of an artist, | have preferred to say 
nothing; in others, again, | tried to give 
credit to the good points in the interpreta- 
tion of a work, leaving out the bad cnes 
altogether. If I have failed in one way 
or the other, then I trust you will kindly 
forgive me and not forget the old quota- 
tion of “ Evrrare est Aumanum.” . 

And now, to the end of my little ad- 
dress—the first and only one in thirteen 
years! Allow me, my dear friends and 
readers, to wish you all a merry Christmas 
and a bright, happy and prosperous New 
Year! 

And now, one more final word and | 
will resume my seat ! 

I have during the past few years par- 
ticularly, received many little proofs of 
friendship, tokens of esteem and kindness 
which have been inducive to brighten and 
cheer up (shall we say it 2) the final days 
of my life! Will all those who have been 
kind and good to me in life accept my 
heartiest thanks! I beg to be forgiven 
by those whom I may have hurt, perhaps 
unintentionally. And I heartily forgive 
but never forget, all the sorrows, bitterness 
of life and malice which I have encountered 
in life! My heartiest Christmas greetings 
to all! E. P. 





Miss Ethel Attwood gave an afternoon 
concert at the Bechstein Hall on Wednes- 
day, November 28. The following artists 
were announced: Miss Edith Clegg, Miss 
Ethel Marsh (violin) and Mr. C. A. Crabbe 
(cello). 








CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 

MISS BLAIN AND MR. FELLOWES’ CONCERT. 

These excellent young artists gave a 
joint concert at the Bechstein Hall, on 
Thursday evening, November 22nd. The 
accompanist was Mr. Edward Brightwell 
and the concert, all round, proved a great 
success, calculated to advance the position 
of the two young concert-givers in the 
artistic world. Miss Helen Blain is a 
dramatic contralto, who was heard to ad- 
vantage in various songs, whilst Mr. 
Horace Fellowes did himself great credit 
by his fascinating violin playing. Mr. 
Fellowes—I know not where he comes 
from—did not include Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in his programme—proof ex- 
cellent that he has not escaped from 
the great Prague fire oven. He played 
Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Appassionata very 
neatly indeed and proved equally at home 
in Handel’s Sonata in A and several minor 
pieces by Mozart, Paganini and Hubay, in 
short his selections gave ample proof of 
the artist’s modesty, giving him at the 
same time ample opportunity for a brilli- 
ant display of his powers. Miss Blain 
equally pleased her audience by her charm- 
ing rendering of songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, etc. 


MR. CECIL ENGELHARDT 
Gave a recital of his own compositions, 
Friday afternoon, November 23rd. He 
was assisted by Miss Sara Silvers and 
Messrs. Gervase Elwes and Kennerley 
Rumford, who rendered the vocal portion 
of the programme, the instrumental por- 
tion of which was entrusted to Messrs. 
Darbishire Jones (violoncello) with the 
composer himself at the piano. The vocal 
items, some sixteen in number, had the 
merit of being melodious. In his instru- 
mental items Mr. Engelhardt revealed 
some clever writing, facts, which more 
fully entitled him to the notice of some 
sufficiently enterprising publisher. 

MR. WRIGHT AND MISS COCHRANE 

Gave a joint concert at the Steinway Hall 
on Friday, November 23rd. Miss Agenza 








Cochrane is a ’cello player of consider- 
able merits, whilst Mr. J. Musgrove 
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Wright is a tenor of pleasing quality. A 
miscellaneous programme, in which Miss 
Nora Long and Mr. Frank Mummery 
joined the concert-givers, was successfully 
carried out. 


Se 


MISS MARIE ALTONA 

Gave a vocal recital at the A£olian Hall, 
on Saturday afternoon, November 24th, 
on which occasion she sang no less than 
sixteen songs all of which were marked 
“for the first time,” many of them 
emanating from the pen of English com- 
posers. Mr. Darbishire Jones gave valua- 
ble assistance on the violoncello and Mr. 
Henry Bird played the accompaniments in 
his usual refined manner. Great credit is 
due to Miss Altona for the way in which 
she discharged her onerous task. 


VERT AND SINKINS’ BALLAD CONCERTS. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
probably more concerts and_ entertain- 
ments going on on a Saturday afternoon, 
than on any other day of the week, Messrs. 
Vert and Sinkins know how to make their 
Ballad Concerts interesting and attractive 
enough to draw a sufficiently large audi- 
ence to ensure their financial success. Let 


us hope the enterprising firm may soon be 
enabled to change their home, for Caxton 


Hall is not exactly a place that can be 
extolled upon for sitianaion sufficient 
architectural merits to arouse admiration 
for its beauty! However, there was again 
a good attendance on Saturday afternoon, 
November 24th, when the following artists 
appeared: Florence Castelle, Blanche de 
Solla, Maud Bach, Agnes Darnell, Ger- 
trude Mayo, Abel Starkey, Murray Rumsey, 
Clarendon Bell, Walter Dodds, Royal 
Windsor Glee Singers, Iris Labrow (Reci- 
tations), Percival Garratt (solo piano- 
forte), Irene Howard (solo violin), Mabel 
Rutland and Adeline Jones (piano). Of 
exceptional merit were the recitations of 
Miss Irene Labrow and the singing of 
Miss Blanche de Solla. Miss Irene 
Howard played Vieuxtemps’ Reverie on 
the violin in excellent style. 

For the concert, December Ist, the fol- 
lowing artists were announced: Estella 
Rosetti, Isabel Tait, Ida Taylor, Myra 
Rutland, Lucie Johnstone, Alfred Eller- 
ton, Arthur Robson, D’Arcy Woolven, 
Harry Evans, Clara Bamforth (Recita- 
tions), Winifred Christie (solo piano), 





Mabel Rutland = and 
(piano). 

The following artists appeared at the 
concert on Saturday, December 8th: 
Bertha Selous, Gladys Haysack, Violet 
Tatlow, Marian McKenzie, Rosina Elston, 
Alexander Webster, David Brazell, Joseph 
l‘arrington, Trefelyn David Quartet, May 
Haysack (Recitations), Constance Hazel- 
dine (solo violin), Mabel Rutland and 
Adeline Jones (piano). This cencert was 
so much superior to any of its predecessors, 
that it would be very hard indeed to find 
fault with any individual artist. The 
audience scon realized the fact and showed 
its appreciation by most enthusiastic 
applause. Encores were insisted on in 
almost all cases. 


Adeline — Jones 


iaaehonniall 
BROS. CHERNIAVSKY’S THIRD CONCERT. 

I went to hear the three boys once more 
on Saturday afternoon, November 24th, 
when they appeared at the Pechstein Hall 
before a crowded and appreciative audi- 
ence. The 14 year old violinist was for 
the occasion, | presume, put back into 
knickers, after having appeared in long 
trousers and jacket on previous occasions. 
I cannot say, that he looked as if the 
knickers had been made for him, neither 
can | admit that the opening item (Men- 
delssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor) 
was an ideal rendering of a Schumann, 
Joachim and Piatti combination, for it re- 
vealed many weak points, but on the other 
hand it also showed some very good ones, 
especially on the technical side, fully 
proving that the youthful Trio was a 
happy combination of three brothers, upon 
whom, providence, in bestowing her gifts, 
had benignantly smiled with equal grace 
on each of them individually. The rest 
of the programme was made up of items 
to show off the technical skill of each boy, 
a task which was not a difficult one. Thus 
Leo was allowed to play the first move- 
ment of Paganini’s Concerto, with a 
Cadenza of his own (fireworks !), etc. By 
the bye, Mr. Ignoramus, sitting next to me 
insisted in explaining to me at the end of 
Leo’s performance that the Cadenza (as 
per programme), was still to come. In my 
endeavour to persuade him that he had 
already heard it, I utterly failed. 


——————S——————— 


MISS AMY SIMPSON’S CONCE RT. 
The concert given by Miss Amy Simp- 
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son, said to be a soprano raat ‘Aetnile, 
in the Steinway Hall on Wednesday 
night, November 28th, may well be called 
more aptly a friendly gathering than a 
concert, for reason of the friendly feeling 
that seemed to exist between the audience 
and artists. Everything the latter did, 
gave the utmost satisfaction to their 
friends who were almost regardless in 
their cordial manifestations of approval. 
This being the case, criticism such as may 
be iustified at an ordinary concert, would 
therefore be out of place -to say the least. 
The two lady singers, Miss Amy Simpson, 
as well as Miss Kate Bauer (contralto 
have beautiful voices and fully deserved 
the floral tributes and the applause 
bestowed upon them. Miss Marie Boulting 
played for her solos on_ the violin, 
Max Bruch’s somewhat laboured and unin- 
teresting “Romance” for the violin and 
later in the evening a “Chant Lyrique” 
MS. composition by Miss Cecile Hartog, 
in which she had the advantage of being 
accompanied by the composer. Miss 
Boulting is—I am told—a pupil of M. 
Hlenri Petri, with whom she has studied 
for two years. Let it be stated here, that 

Petri is an highly-esteemed professor 
of Dresden, who has turned out many a 
successful violinist, without resorting to 
the noisy trumpet and big drum flourishing 
of his Prague colleague. Miss Boulting, 
at any rate, has made a début, which 
leads me to expect of her great things 
some day! Miss Cecile Hartog played in 
charming style two Chopin items on the 
piano and Mr. Delmar-Williamson (bari- 
tone) with Dr. Churchill Sibley and Mr. 
G. Ferrari (at the piano), lent most valua- 
ble assistance. 


MISS ADELE VAUGHAN 
Announced a vocal recital at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening, November 27th. 
She was to have had the assistance of 
Mme. Henriette Schmidt and Mr. Heratio 
Connell with Mr. Haddon Squire as 
accompanist. 

acndiin 
VARIOUS CONCERTS 
Have been given in the course of this 
month on various dates, by various artists, 
under various management and at various 
halls. Here may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Miss Kitty Woolley on November 
27--Mr. Thomas Beecham on November 
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2 and 24- iti Erma Mueller on Nov. 30 
—Miss Nora Clench on October 23 and 
November 6—M. Maurel on December 5— 
Mr. Erwin Goldwater on December 5 (first 
appearance in London with Mendelssohn's 
Concerto and Bach’s Chaconne)—Mr. 
Charles Cahier on December 7—-Miss Amy 
Rolda and M. Aldo Antonietti—and many 
others too numerous to mention. 





MR. ARTHUR SPALDING 
Gave another symphony concert at Queen’s 
Hall on November 28th, with the follow- 
ing programme: Overture “Carneval,” 
Dvorak; Concerto for violin in D, Tchai- 
kovsky; Overture to a Comedy (MS.), 
Balfour Gardiner; Violin Solos (a), “ Can- 


tilene,’ Bemberg; (6), “Il Trillo del 
Diavolo,” Tartini; Symphony in E minor, 


Tchaikovsky. A contemporary praises 
Mr. Spalding for his delicacy and facile 
technique in the Tchaikovsky Concerto, 
an opinion which I can endorse, however, 
only with a qualification. Mr. Spalding 
is certainly improving on further acquaint- 
ance and in my opinion he 1s an artist, 
who holds extremely modest opinions of 
his own ability, a fact which showed 
against him on his first appearance. | 
wish the young artist every success and 
predict that he may soon have accom- 
plished his aim in climbing the Parnassus. 





MR. PLUNKET GREENE 

Had a very large audience at his concert 
on November 30 at the Bechstein Hall. Mr. 
Greene was in splendid voice and form 
and sang all the songs (some thirty alto- 
gether) with the utmost care and artistic 
style, which earned him great applause 
and considerable admiration on the part 
of his audience. Mr. S. Liddle was the 
accompanist. 





ST. ANDREW’S DAY 
Comes but once a year and when it does 
come, it is made the most of by the fol- 
lowers of the saint. Scotch concerts are 
given on that night in various parts of 
London, the artists engaged are almost to 
a man, woman or child of Scotch nation- 
ality and the audience too. The artistic 
merit of the performers is cast to the wind 
and everything is fully appreciated, 


applauded and vociferously encored as 
long as it is Scotch. One of these national 
gatherings was held at the Queen's Hall 
before a large, but not overflowing, audi- 
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ence, who play not the least part in the 
proceedings. Special commendation is 
deserving Miss Ellen Bowick for her 
splendid recitations and Mr. Peterkin for 
his vocal contributions and the Glasgow 
Select Choir sang their part songs with 
splendid effect. | The concert commenced 
at the unusual time of 7.30 p.m., and must 
have ended at the same hour next morn- 
ing for there was no sign yet of a breaking 
up when I left the hall, 11.30 pm. The 
following was a list of the artists who 
took part in the programme, which needs 
no further comment: Misses Jenny Tag- 
gart, Elsie Nicholl, Maggie McCann, 
Helen Blain, Belle Thynne, Messrs. Ander- 
son Nicol, Noé! Fleming, W. A. Peterkin, 
Robert Burnett, Miss Ellen Bowick (reci- 
tations), the Glasgow Select Choir, the 
Pipers and Dancers (Old Caledonians) of 
the First Cadet Battalion, King’s Royal 
Rifles, Messrs. Arthur E. Godfrey and 
Herbert G. Cross (accompanists). 





MISCHA ELMAN’S RECITAL. 

Whether “Le Diable” had got hold of 
Saint-Saéns or vice versd, 1 know not for I 
had come to hear Saint-Saéns and not 
Max Bruch’s beautiful, though somewhat 
hackneyed Concerto in G minor, No. 1; | 
had moreover come to hear what was the 
beautiful Sonata, with all its little shakes 
and fancy trills, which His Satanic 
Majesty was supposed to have played to 
Tartini, when this great fiddler was in 
Dreamland; instead of it, Mischa 
Elman treated us to a very fine perform- 
ance of Corelli’s equally delightful 
Sonata, a work well known to 
violinists under the name of “La Folia.” 
Here Mischa was in splendid form, for he 
not only seemed in sympathy with the 
original text, but his master, Leopold 
Auer (the only master he has ever had), 
had given it a fresh impetus by adding 
several new variations to the time-hon- 
oured version of Professor Léonard’s, 
together with a brilliant Cadenza towards 
the end, which gave Mischa splendid 
opportunities of a display of his diabolic 
technique, which would have done honour 
to a much older head. And I could not 
help overhearing an amusing conversa- 
tion, which took place next door to me 
between two gentlemen, the one middle- 
aged, the other respectable age (like my- 
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self), the one trying to explain to the 
other, the meaning, form and nature of a 
“Cadenza,” the one held one, the other a 
totally different view on the point; till at 
last, as the words grew louder and more 
and more unparliamentary, | was obliged 
to intervene in the matter and put in a 
word or two, which had a most soothing® 
effect upon both. When the dispute 
assumed the character of a storm in a tea- 
cup, | spoke in the words of A£sop in his 
Parable : 

“Und dann sprach er zu dem Farren 

lhr seid alle beide Narren, 
Jeder gafft ihn an und geht.” 

| afterwards discovered to my dismay that 
both the parties were musical editors, the 
one to the -, the other to the ——, | 
must not be indiscreet; the cap, 1 know, 
fits somewhere ! 

But now, let us again return to Mischa; 
the rest of his programme consisted of an 
encore (Hungarian Airs), the familiar Air 
on the G string by Bach-Wilhelm) (is it 
impossible to give this item a rest?) and 
two Sarasate items of the virtuoso style. 
Mr. Charlton Keith contributed three 
solos on the pianoforte in a delightful 
manner and Miss Eleanor Felix several 
vocal items with much expression but little 
voice. 

In my enthusiasm over Mischa, | over- 
looked to state that the concert was given 
at the Queen’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon, December 3rd, at 3 pm. Pardon! 
It also struck me in the course of the con- 
cert, that Mischa was playing on a new 
violin and to judge from its tone, it must 
have been a Del Jesu, but even if it was 
so, it can hardly be pronounced an im- 
provement upon the old one, or else it 
might not yet have been given sufficient 
time to acclimatise itself to Mischa’s 
caprices. 





MR. G. BESANT’S 
Last chamber concert of a series of three 
was given at Steinway Hall on Wednesday 
evening, December 5th, before a_ large 


audience. The programme contained a 
group of piano solos played by Mr. Besant, 
a first performance of a pianoforte quartet 
by Percy Buck, in which the Saunders 
Quartet rendered valuable assistance and 
a Fantasia for strings by Frank Bridge. 
Great creidt must be accorded Mr. Besant 
for having in the course of his series 
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brought forward so many interesting 
works by Britsh composers. 
SN: AES 
PFHE LONDON TRIO. 

Thursday, 13th December, was a busy 
day. Untortunately, | had made an 
appointment with my lover, the eye- 
doctor, and this prevented me_ being 
present at the concert given by the L. T. 
at the Afolian Hall in the afternoon. So 
| had to take notes from my representative 
which were to the effect, that a more en- 
joyable afternoon could not have been 
spent elsewhere! If this is chamber music, 
then | will listen to it all day! Give me 
chamber music performed by the London 
Trio morning, noon and night! Such was 
the verdict of my representative and | 
have heard it since over and over again! 
Vchaikovsky’s master-work, his Grand 
Trio in A minor seems to have been the 
hit of the afternoon and its masterly in- 
terpretation by the London Trio reflected 
the utmost credit upon its members indi- 
vidually as well as collectively. An in- 
teresting description of the work is given 
in the programme as follows: Grand 
Trio in A minor, “In Memory of a great 
Artist.” This artist was Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, friend and comrade of Tchaikov- 
sky whose life is depicted in this Trio. 
It was a sequence of trouble and misfor- 
tune. Ile was a highly gifted and culti- 
vated musician and composer-—some say, 
the possessor of greater talents and gifts 
than his brother, Anton Rubinstein—but 
unfortunately very few of his works are 
known. A great many were confiscated 
when the composer crossed the fronticr of 
Russia —which was a terrible blow to him. 
Ile appears to have struggled bravely 
against adversity —with the ever help and 
sympathy of his friend and admirer, 
Vchaikovsky. The first movement of this 
colossal and wonderful Trio portrays, it 
is supposed, the youth of Nicholas Rubin- 
stein—full of beautiful ideas, noble 
aspirations, and the highest purpose in all 
the young composer undertook. Nothing 
is suggested but what speaks eloquently 
of the most noble sentiment and grandest 
ambition. The second movement is a 
beautiful Theme with variations, includ- 
ing a Fugue, and seems to show the some- 
what later life of Nicholas. His noble 


efforts are frustrated, fate seems against 
him, and consequently wild escapades 








ensue—" Seeing life” it may be termed— 
brilliant company—the Opera—the Ballet 
—the sick bed of a friend—the Gaming 
Den—in fact all that is good and bad is, 
we think, here depicted, and the end the 
movement shows the infinite sadness of it 
all in the contemplation of a ruined life. 
The last movement gives an insight into 
a brave and terrible final effort to redeem 
and recover position and honour among 
the hero’s associates and friends—but 
alas! it is a hopeless struggle, and the 
movement ends with the noble and infin- 
itely grand “Youth” theme as a Funeral 
March, which is at once most impressive 
and solemn, yet hopeful, with a merciful 
suggestion of an immortal reward to 
crown the life of Nicholas Rubinstein, the 
friend and comrade of Tchaikovsky, 
whose beautiful work in memory of his 
friend is to-day presented. The _ pro- 
gramme, moreover, included Beethoven's 
early Trio in G, several violin solos 
played in delightful style by Signor 
Simonetti and a number of songs, most of 
them English, sung by Miss Hudson 
Holding, who, I am told, is not a student 
of the G.H.S.M. R 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
received three communications asking me 
to use my influence with the members of 
the L. T. for a repetition of Tchaikov- 
sky’s immortal work. I hereby submit 
my correspondents’ request to the three 
members of the London Trio and in add- 
ing my own request to it, I trust that with 
their usual courtesy and kindness, they 
will give the request their consideration. 


—(ED.) 


MR. DETTMAR DRESSEL’S CONCERT. 
Was given at the Bechstein Hall on 
Thursday evening, December 13. I 
arrived five minutes before my time to 
find the hall comparatively empty, but 
suddenly it seemed as if Noah’s Ark had 
arrived outside, for within a few minutes 
the Bechstein presented quite a different 
appearance being filled with a_ large 
crowd of mostly young people of the fair 
sex, who gave the concert-giver a most en- 
thusiastic reception as he and Mr. Hamil- 
ton Harty stepped on the platform to in- 
terpret a most uninteresting Sonata in E 
minor by E. Sjogren. The next item on 
the programme was Bach’s Chaconne, the 

(Continued on page 10). 
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PATENT BRIDGE 
Senor SARASATE says ‘I find it @ 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 
Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 
Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ** While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


All Violinisis know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’'S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
- in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sore Acgrenr FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


’ 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC, 

The production of the Premier Strings 1s the result of & 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E"’ will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pio- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


NV ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
+ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufliciently detai.ed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





and Musical Literature, Ancient and Modern, 

Second-hand and New, on Sale at their Ware- 
house, 4, High Street, St. Giles, London, W C. Post 
free on application. 


ro PU BLISHED.— Reeves Catalcgue of Music 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist). 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS OR PRIVATE PUupPILs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be coinmenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 
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50 VIOLINS AND BOWS (old) 


FOR SALE, 
Italian and French. Amateur's Collection. 
GRANCINO, PANORMO, VUILLAUME, FENT, BERNARDEL. 


Write :— 
Mr. LANNELONGUE, 
21, rue des Lois, Toulouse, France. 





GFN TLEMAN has for disposal a small and choice 
collection of Violins at really reasonable prices 
Particulars sent on application, G., Kil oran, Seymour 

Road, Finchley, London. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 


TERMS oF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - . - - as. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annuum (post free) - 3s. od. 


Publisher, WM. Rexves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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ALFREDO PIATTI. 
Born Jan. 8, 1822, Died July 18, 1901. 


THIS famous violoncellist was identified 
with the Popular Concerts since their 
formation in 1859. He made his début 
as a ’cellist in 1837 and in 1843 played 
with Liszt at Munich. In 1844 he ap- 
peared in Paris and for the first time in 
London, so that his connection with Eng- 
land bears the same date as that of Dr. 
Joachim, his fellow-artist, at the Popular 
Concerts. Signor Piatti composed two 
‘cello concertos, a concertino, songs, and 
solo pieces for his instrument, and also an 
excellent “method” for the violoncello. 

He made England his home during the 
musical season for over fifty years, during 
which time he held the foremost position 
as “’cellist,’ at London and _ provincial 
concerts. 

A sketch of his life by Morton Latham 
was issued soon after his death in 1go1.* 





* Copies can be supplied from our office for 2s. 
post free. 
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public performance of which ought to be 
made a criminal offence by Act of Par- 
liament, for Bach has left to the violinist 
a large store of equally beautiful works, 
quite ~undeservedly neglected by concert- 
givers and would- be virtuosos. Mr. 
Dressel deserves to be highly commended 
on his heroic deed, although he did not 
get out of it without some struggle. In 
saying this, | do not mean to say that his 
performance did not show a few good 
points, but on the whole it was dry * and 
uninteresting and if he did not actually 
leave the rails altogether, he certainly 
made a few ugly “side strokes,” as the 
brilliant player would put it, which were 
not included in the original text. If Mr. 
Dressel, like many others is fond of Bach, 
let him practice his great masterpieces in 
his own “ Kammerchen,” lock and bolt his 
doors and windows, carefully extract the 
key from the keyhole outside and reverse 
it, so as to escape the angry looks from 
his angry neighbours and then practice 
Bach night and day to his heart’s con- 
tent. In ten years’ time I shall pronounce 
him the greatest Bach player in_ the 
world provided his frame of niind has 
not suffered any material disturb- 
ance by that time. Mr. Dressel, however, 
proved himself more at home in pieces of 
the salon genre of which he played a 
group of five ; they were of a Vieuxtemps- 
Wieniawski style and included the famous 
first-named “ Réverie,” in which Mr. 
Dressel showed considerable artistic senti- 
ment. A sympathetic interpretation of the 
Schumann- Joachim “ Abendlied ” gave vent 
to another enthusiastic outburst of the 
Guildhall audience, who also vigorously re- 
demanded a really very clever and effective 
rendering of Schubert's “L’Abeille.” Mr. 
Otto Dressel displayed his pianistic talent 
in items from Chopin’s fertile pen, but 
save and except the mannerisms which 
were 4 la Pachmann-—you will forgive me, 
Mr. Dressel—-| have the bad taste to pre- 
fer the Edition de Pachmann, which, as 
the great pianist himself asserts it is “die 
best.” !!! 

There was also, of course, some vocal 
display in the show, but do the authorities 
of the greatest musical institution in the 
world really wish me to take this exhibi- 
tion for an example of what they are able 
to produce during the many years of their 
noisy activity? My opinion of course 
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goes for nothing since the young lady in 
question was recalled again and again 
and in the end was awarded several floral 
tributes from her fellow students and 
admirers. The following amusing notice 
appeared on the back of the programme: 
Mr. Dettmar Dressel will be on tour in 
Scandinavian and other continental cities 
from December 20th until February 4th, 
1907, when he will return to London and 
resume his teaching at 51, Edith Road, 
West Kensington, W. All communications 
for concerts, “ At Homes,” etc., should be 
addressed to L. G. Sharpe, 61, Regent 
Street, W. So, according to above, 
London will be without “a” Dressel for 
six weeks ! 





MR. PAUL STOEVING’S 
interesting work, entitled “Story of the 
Violin,” which we reviewed some little 
time ago, has now been translated into 
German under the heading “Von der 
Violine.” We hear that the work is meet- 
ing with great success and is likely to 
become very popular in both countries. 





MR. ARTHUR SPALDING’S FOURTH CONCERT. 
This took place at the Queen’s Hall on 
Friday night, November 14th, and drew a 
considerable and fashionable audience. 
The programme as originally drawn up, 
was not adhered to and Ernst’s F sharp 
minor Concerto and a group of three 
smaller pieces were replaced by Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto (need it be said in E 
minor?) and Saint-Saéns’ “ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso.” The reading of 
the Concerto was unanimated and fem- 
inine, without the least masculine element, 
and the certain uncertainty in his attacks 
was again felt throughout; his reading of 
the “Rondo” was equally weak and un- 
decided, and notwithstanding the fact that 
he possesses a splendid “technique,” he 
fails to make any deep impressions. Mme. 
Ella Russell and the London Symphony 
Orchestra gave valuable assistance. 


MR. KARL KLEIN. 

Those who heard this great artist, who 
appeared here last year at the Queen’s and 
the Bechstein Halls, will no doubt be glad 
to hear of the great success he has met 
with in his recent tour, not only in Europe, 
but also in America. Mr. Klein has every- 
where been received with much enthusiasm 
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“ia - next appearance in Engiend is 
already looked forward to with the keenest 
interest. He was last heard of in Leipzig, 
where he is a great favourite and where his 
recent appearance evoked the greatest en- 
thusiasm. He has also appeared in 
Vienna, where he was heard at a concert 
given by himself. The programme con- 


sisted of Bach’s Violin Concerto, No. 2, in 
E major, Brahms’ Violin Concerto in D 
major and Lalo’s Symphony “ Espagnole.” 
In the last named work he is said to have 
achieved quite extraordinary success. 





VIOLIN SALE. 


THE sale of a valuable collection of 
violins, violas, violoncellos, with bows and 
cases, including an example by Antonius 
Stradivarius, took place at the well-known 
auction rooms of Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, Leicester Square, on Wadnesday 
afternoon, December the 1oth. There was 
a good attendance of dealers and others 
interested in sales of this kind, and the 
better class of instruments fetched fair, 
but by no means extraordinary, prices. 
The Antonius Stradivarius was, of course, 
the instrument that excited the most in- 
terest, and after keen competition it was 
knocked down for £350. Violins by minor 
makers or of uncertain origin, fetched 
prices ranging from £2 to £20. Amongst 
those that brought in over £20 we may 
mention the following : 

A Violin by J. B. Guadagnini, £120. 

A Violin by Antonio Testorr, £44. 

A Violin by L. Guadagnini, £27. 

A Violin by A. Gragnani, 434. 

A Violin by Egidius Klotz, 421. 

A Violin by Fernandus Gagliano, 470. 

A Violin by Jacobus Stainer, £40. 





| 


A Violin by Jacobs, of Amsterdam, £30.| 


A ’Cello by Dodd, £29. 

A Violin by Vuillaume, £50. 

A ’Cello by Vuillaume, £61. 

A ’Cello by W. Forster, £24. 

A Violin by F. Ruggerius, £52. 

A Violin by Antonius Storioni, £34. 
A Violin by Antonius Amati, £59. 
A Violin by Pressenda, £78. 

A Violin by M. Goffriller, £50. 

A ’Cello by Vuillaume, £45. 

A Violin, old Italian, Stradivari, £48. 
A Violin by Tononi, £40. 

A Violin by Nic. Gagliano, £50. 





A Vielin by C. Tesun ‘£44. 

A ’Cello by W. Forster, £23. 

A ’Cello by Gagliano, £25. 

A ’Cello by A. Guarnerius, £45. 

A Violin by J. B. Guadagnin, £509. 

A Violin by J. Gagliano, £23. 

A Violin by J. Gagliano, £36. 

A Violin Bow by Tourte, £25. 

The total amount of the day’s sale 
amounted to £2,475 4s. ee 


REMENYI’S VIEWS ON VIOLINS AND 
VIOLIN-MAKING. 
(“ The Etude.’ ) 

“IT is unnecessary,” wrote Remenyi, “to 
make a legend about the violin; that is, to 
overdo the effort to make its history poeti- 
cal, when the instrument, just as it stands, 
is perfect poetry. Why should we go into 
fables about this or any other violin? 
Here, look at this; where will you find an 
instrument with so little that is mechanical 
about it, and yet has so much soul as the 
violin? How simple and how perfect! 
After all, it is only a few pieces of spruce 
and maple, some strings and a few pegs. 
Its shape cannot be improved; it was 
brought to perfection years ago, and no in- 
genuity or skill can alter it for the better. 

“ Ah ha, you like it! Yes, it is a Stradi- 
varius, made in 1704, before Stradivarius 
had quite put the ideas which he had ac- 
quired from his master, Nicholas Amati, 
out of his mind. Gaspar di Salo, the Mag- 
ginis, the numberless Amatis (the makers 
of that name, I mean—there were seven or 
eight of them), the Stainers, and all the 
rest, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, were merely the great predeces- 
sors, leading up to and concentrating their 
powers in the two greatest geniuses of 
violin-making at Cremona; namely, Guar- 
nerius (Joseph del Gesu-—there were six 
or seven other makers of the same name) 
and Stradivarius, just as all the great 
painters and sculptors, all that galaxy of 
artists in the Renaissance were the pre- 
decessors, and concentrated their forces in 
Michael Angelo, Raffael and Leonardo da 
Vinci. As the fine arts culminated in these 
great artists, so the glorious art of violin- 
making culminated in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when Guarnerius died 
at quite an early age, and Stradivarius at 
the age of ninety-two. Then there came 
at once a decline in the art of violin- 
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making, and not even tte best of Stradi- 
varius’s pupils were able to work with 
complete success at the art which their 
master had taught them. 

“Now to what shall we attribute the de- 
cline in the art of violin-making? | 
believe it is due to the limitation of human 
capacity. Men are not capable of remain- 
ing a long time in perfection, or as some 
say —which amounts to much the same thing 

there was at that time a want of genius, 
which at some epochs is more genera! than 
at others. It was so in music at the end 
of the last century. Then was the splen- 
did epoch of the gemius of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, but of course we must re- 
member they were followed by a splendid 
constellation, which included such men as 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, and the de- 
cline was more gradual than in the art of 
violin-making. And in literature, too, you 
know it is the same. There are epochs 
when the great writers seem to come all 
together, and after them there seems 
to be nothing left to be written for a 
century or more. 

“1 do not attach so much importance to 
the age of a violin, but rather look to the 
ability of the maker, as exhibited in the 
instrument I may be judging. If age were 
a great test of merit, then the violins made 
by. the Amatis, Magginis, and others 
should be better than those made by Strad- 
ivarius and Guarnerius. Nay, more, I will 
say that a perfect violin is the work of a 
genius, not simply of a skilful artisan. 
Such was the distinguished French maker, 
ILupot, who made ‘splendid violins, imi- 
tating Stradivarius in every respect, in 
shape, varnish, wood and workmanship. 
He was a genius. We have his violins, 
now more than eighty years old, but they 
are not to be compared with those of the 
two great masters of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. They must have had 
a special genius for their work, knowing 
exactly the quality of wood, the thickness 
they had to give it in working it out, and 
a hundred other details which were not 
secrets, but which could be brought to the 
same state of perfection by pupils who 
had not ‘genius like theirs. The most 
laudatory thing that can be said about one 
of these violin-makers is, not that his work 
is so many years old, but simply that its 
quality proves who was its maker. It was 
not mere chance with these men. We dare 











not say that, because every violin which 
has come from their hands, and which has 
not been altered in pseudo-repairing, is 
perfect. But we might write columns upon 
this theme without exhausting it. Only 
think of it! There has been no change 
whatever in the violin from its earliest 
days, except in the outlines of its form, 
and Guarnerius and Stradivarius gave it 
its present shape.” 





THE “ITALIAN TONE.” 
(‘The Violin World.’ ’) 
To know violins is the study of a lifetime, 
but it is one which well repays itself, not 
only in the innocent pleasure which it 
affords, but in the fact that the player, with 
an ear and an eye so trained, usually man- 
ages to get hold of a violin for his own 
use which startles every hearer into hushed 
silence the moment it 1s sounded, and that, 
too, without giving an exorbitant price for 
it. Are Italian violins superior to all 
others? is a question frequently asked 
by the puzzled chooser of a violin. It is 
not easy to answer this question in an off- 
hand manner, players differ so much in 
opinion as to what is “superior”; but no 
one of experience and proper training can 
deny that the best of the old Italian 
violins have a subtle and thrilling sweet- 
ness of quality of tone- which is rarely 
found in those of any other country. This 
is due almost entirely to the wood of which 
they are made, as the same ethereal and 
crystalline quality of tone is found in in- 
struments covered indifferently with oil 
and spirit varnish; but it is possible that 
it may be due in some degree also to the 
manner in which these violins were 
matured after they were made, the fine 
warm sun and clear air of Italy being al- 
lowed to count for something, especially 
as violins before the present century were 
not usually shut up in boxes, but hung on 
the wall like pictures. All Italian violins 
have not this quality, and the reason why 
that magical bit of wood was not always 
hit upon by Italian makers was sometimes 
ignorance, but more often pure laziness. 
It has been known for centuries that the 
wood taken from the sunny side of the 
ancient pines and sycamores found on the 
Italian side of the Alps, known as the 
Southern Tyrol, possesses the finest 
acoustic properties for the making of 
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violins. All the Italian makers knew that, 
but they were often too careless to exert 
themselves to search for the best kind, and 
took what lay nearest their hands; conse- 
quently the tone suffered somewhat. If a 
skilled violin maker would but use the best 
Italian wood of matured growth, seasoned 
for years in blocks in the warm, dry air of 
Italy, and make a good instrument, and 
cover it with a fine amber oil varnish and 
expose that violin for a year to warm, dry 
air, | have not a shadow of a doubt that 
that violin would have the Italian tone, 
no matter where it were made. I lately 
tried a violin made in Italy only two years 
ago, and in it the Italian tone was clearly 
audible, though otherwise the tone of the 
violin was as raw as that of any other new 
violin. In this last paragraph lies the 
whole secret of the Cremona makers, and 
any fairly skilful artist following up the 
hint may produce the same results, for it 
must be distinctly borne in mind that the 
great Cremonas when newly made did not 
sound as they sound now. They were new 
and woody; and it is an historical fact 
that a consignment of violins by Stradi- 
varius, sent to London, to be sold at the 
modest price of £6 each, were returned as 
unsaleable. This seems astonishing to us, 
but it must be remembered that these 
violins were new, and a Strad with the 
red varnish whole has rather a vulgar look, 
and could not be distinguished a few yards 
off from a cheap French fiddle, while the 
players who looked at them had the choice 
of old English and old German violins by 
the score, and the love of the subtle sweet- 
ness of the Italian tone has yet to be 
created. By the time that education has 
been accomplished, the violins of Stradi- 
varius had also improved and matured and 
grown picturesque in appearance with 
wear, and so found a ready sale. 

A dishonest violin maker—in other 
words a QUACK—may hint darkly at 
some mystery in his method which turns 
his new violins into old ones, and invite 
you to pay him an enormous sum for his 
works on that account; nay, seeing that he 
has not to play upon his violins, but to 
sell them, he may even go further, and de- 
clare to you that his works give, when 
fresh from his hands, the same tone which 
came to those of Stradivarius only after 
150 years of time’s mellowing power and 
of hard playing—in both cases write him 





down a liar. To return to the Italian tone. 
Good and grand violins have been made 
in many other countries, but with the best 
of them this subtle quality of tone, which 
can scarcely be described in words or 
weighed in the finest balance of criticism, 
is usually conspicuous by its absence. Two 
notable instances are the violins used by 
the great artists, Johannes Wolff and Tiva- 
dar Nachez. The first uses a black-looking 
instrument, which cannot be placed, but 
which looks and sounds like old German. 
It has a tremendous volume of tone of a 
somewhat viola-like quality, and seems 
(like the favourite Strad of Sarasate) to 
rattle badly on the fourth string, but it 
suits the powerful arm of M. Wolff per- 
fectly, and by sheer force carries all before 
it. The violin of M. Nachez, on the other 
hand, is a fine Stradivarius, wihch seems 
as nearly perfect in quality of tone as a 
violin can be, and from the first impact of 
the bow conquers the listeners by its en- 
gaging sweetness. Who shall say which 
of these is the superior violin? A man 
conquers by power, a woman by sweetness ; 
so we might waive the question by calling 
the one violin masculine in tone, and the 
other feminine. Both men and women are 
necessary to the perfect equilibrium of the 
world; so violins of both qualities are 
necessary to the full and complete satis- 
fying of different temperaments and tastes 
in the musical world. Many players can- 
not distinguish the “Italian tone” at all, 
and grow furious and abusive if you hint 
ever so gently that their ear is imperfect 
or untrained; but the evidence of the 
actual existence of such a distinguishing 
tone is too overwhelming to be thus set 
aside. It can be proved by a scientific ex- 
periment that there are some notes so high 
that no human ear can distinguish them, or 
even hear them, but the point of the scale 
at which different ears fail to catch the 
sound varies considerably, even among 
trained musicians—sometimes as much as 
a whole octave. Take two persons thus 
different in their powers, and you will find 
the one whose highest note has been passed 
by the instrument loudly declaring that it 
gives forth no sound at all, while the other 
as loudly declares that he hears it dis- 
tinctly. It is the same with some in speak- 
ing of the “Italian tone.” They insist that 
they do not hear it, and we must believe 
that they do not, and simply let them 
alone. 
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QUEEN AND VIOLINIST. 


Miss Vivien Chartres gave a_ concert 
on Dec. 18th at the Palace of the Quirinal. 
The King and Queen and the Royal 
children were present, and expressed_ the 
greatest delight at the performance. Their 
Majesties repeatedly embraced the child 
and gave her a golden bonbonniére and a 
diamond brooch. The Royal children, 
who speak English, invited the little Eng- 
lish girl to play with them after the per- 
formance. The Queen promised Vivien a 
large doll, and asked her whether she 
would like one dark or fair. The child 
immediately said “ Dark,” at the same time 
glancing at Queen Elena, whose raven 
black hair is one of her most striking 
features. 

Recently at Parma, after Vivien Chartres 
had finished playing the Paganini Con- 
certo, Baron Attila Paganini, a grandson 
of the famous violinist, rose from his seat, 
advanced to the platform, and kissed her 
hand amidst an extraordinary scene of 
emotion and enthusiasm. On the follow- 
ing morning Vivien went with Baron 
Attila to the immortal musician’s tomb 
and laid upon it a sheaf of lilies with the 
inscription: “To Paganini, humbly— 
Vivien.” —Reuter. 





TWO ROADS. 


Wuen a boy enters the commercial world, with 
the hope and determination of ultimately achiev- 
ing success, he generally has a pretty clear idea 
of the requisites of success. He knows, or those 
who guided him know, that success is rarely 
attained by hap-hazard or spasmodic effort. He 
knows, as do his relatives and his friends, that 
the road to success is necessarily slow and fre- 
quently painful, and that however favourably 
Nature may have endowed him, he cannot 
reasonably hope for success if his aspirations are 
not founded on patient and long-continued 
effort. This being quite clearly understood, the 
hoy begins his commercial career in a spirit of 
humility, determined to deserve and win pro- 
motion at every opportunity. Not easily is he 
led to believe that he can afford to disregard the 
commonplace essentials of success. On the’con- 
trary, he realizes that the logical result of 
tenacity is progress and achievement, and does 
not speculate on the vague possibilities of reward 
that lie at the end of a road of restless and 
capricious endeavour. In other words, the road 
which he selects is straight, even though it be 
hard, and progress thereon, in accordance with 
his intelligence and his striving, is practically 
inevitable. 

Such a sane view of the possibilities of success 
is rarely entertained, however, by our young 
workers in the world of music. These, as well as 
their relatives and friends, too often seem to 
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imagine that the pam amet of musical gifts is 
in no degree governed by sane and logical 
methods ; and it is owing to this strange misap- 
prehension that so many of our gifted students 
tail to pass beyond the stage of mediocrity. 

Let us see how the average violin student sets 
to work at the serious task of achieving success, 
and how recklessly he chooses a road thereto. 
His choice of a teacher is generally influenced or 
determined by incompetent advisers. It was 
not impossible for him to obtain the facts and 
be guided thereby, but he simply did not give 
the question the same intelligent thought that 
he surely would apply to the purchase “of some 
ordinary commodity. If, by the merest good 
luck he has chosen an excellent teacher, he is 
faithful to his work and to his guide for only a 
brief season or two. He yearns “for a change of 
instruction, without seriously weighing the 
probable results of such a change, and it is not 
long before he realizes his mistake, and anxi- 
vusly seeks to rectify it by choosing still a differ- 
ent teacher. By this time, as a general rule, he 
has lost sight of the principles that lie at the 
bottom of progress and success. He wanders 
aimlessly about, from one studio to another. He 
hears a virtuoso like Kubelik, for instance, is 
fired with enthusiasm and an irresistible passion 
to emulate the great technician, and decides, in 
the end, that his whole musical career will be 
ruined if he does not study with Sevcik. He 
spends several years in Prague, where his true 
musical welfare is sacrificed to the worship of 
technique, acquires no greater degree of instru- 
mental skill than he could have acquired with an 
equal amount of work elsewhere under some 
ether competent teacher, and returns to the 
United States one of a thousand other medio- 
crities. 

This is the road the average pupil takes. His 
inevitable failure naturally excite our compas- 
sion, and we would save him if we could. But 
when will he listen to the voice of reason? When 


‘ 
will he take in art the same straight hard road 


that leads to success in the commercial world ? 
The Etude. 





LONDON’S NEW CONCERT HALL. 


Messrs. VERT AND SinkKINS, of 41-43, Maddox 
Street, W., have been appointed Managers of 
the new Concert Hall now being built in Great 
Portland Street, and all applications for its 
rental, for next Autumn Season and onwards, 
should be made to them. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Vert’s brother, the late Mr. N. Vert, 
was for years responsible for the direction of St. 
James’ Hall, and Mr. Sinkins was the first 
manager of Queen’s Hall. 

St. Paul’s Hall, as the new Concert Hall is to 
be called—thus preserving the continuity of a 
nomenclature associated for centuries with the 
site on which it stands—will be in many respects 
the most unique, comfortable and best- appointed 
Hall devoted to musical entertainments in the 
world. It will afford accommodation for an 
audience of over 1,200 and is to cost £100,000. 
Nevertheless, the inclusive fee for its hire’ will 
be most moderate, as there will be a very slight 
increase on the present charge for the small 
Bechstein and Afolian Halls, and about half 
that charged for the demolished St. James’ 


Hall, though it’ will be almost the same size; 
while it will cost considerably less than half the 
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rent, etc., demanded for Queen’s Hall. St. 
Paul’s Hall will, therefore, not only supply a 
great Metropolitan want, but will effect a 
material reduction in the cost of concert-giving, 
while providing facilities and conveniences not 
possessed by any other Concert Hall. , 
The builders have made great progress with 
their work, the site having been cleared and 
the foundations of the new building—which, 
with its four handsome street frontages, will be 
one of the architectural ornaments of the metro- 
polis—nearly completed. They have wunder- 
taken to hand over the finished structure in 
eight months’ time. The spacious ground and 
sub-ground floors—each representing an area of 
nearly 5,000 square feet—-are to be utilised as 
show-rooms, or for other business purposes ; but 
nothing definite has been as yet decided upon 
that point, though several applications for their 
utilisation have already been received. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Liverpool.—The second Harrison Concert took 
place on Wednesday evening, Dec. 5th, at the 
Philharmonic Hall—the great feature of the 
evening being the first appearance of little 
Vivien Chartres. The great things which were 
expected of her were realised to the fullest ex- 
tent, her playing of the Max Bruch Concerto in 
G minor being that of a real genius. Her other 
items on the programme were Sarasate’s 
‘* Zigeunerweisen ”’ and ‘‘ Variations sur Moise ”’ 
for G string (Paganini), which she played on a 
fiddle given her by her master, both of which 
were played with the utmost ease and faultless 
technique. Being recalled time after time, she 
gave two encores, ‘‘Serenade’”’ (Vieuxtemps)}, 
and ‘‘Salut d’Amour” (Elgar). We can only 
say we hope it will not be long before we have 
the pleasure of hearing her again. The other 
artists who helped to make the concert such a 
success were :—Miss Amy Castles, who sang 
‘Ah! fors’ 6 lui’’—‘‘La Traviata ’’—(Verdi), 
and ‘‘Air des Adieux’’—‘‘ Jeanne d’Are’’— 
(Tchaikovsky) admirably. The Misses Pauline 
and Ethel Hook, whose duets are always accept- 
able, and Signor Busoni, who received a cordial! 
reception, being quite at his best in Chopin’s 
Nocturne in D flat and Scherzo in B minor, 
also Liszt’s ‘‘ Waldesrauschen ”’ and Polonaise in 
E, after which latter he received a double 
encore, playing Chopin’s Etude in G flat and 
Paganini’s ‘‘Campanella.’’? The third concert 
is announced for January 23rd, 1907. 

Saturday afternoon, December 8th, saw Dr. 
Richter again at the Philharmonic, which was 
packed to overflowing with eager listeners and 
admirers. The Overture ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis”’ 
(Gluck) (with Wagner’s ending), came first on 
the programme, and a more beautiful rendering 
is impossible to imagine. Elgar’s Introduction 
and Allegro for Strings came next and was 
greatly enjoyed by the listeners—as well as the 
performers—who played with the utmost pre- 
cision and delicacy in the Fugue, the violas 
playing the Welsh tune in a beautiful wail. 
Strauss’ Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Tod und Verk- 
lirung,’’ and Wagner’s Prelude and Liebestod 
(‘Tristan and Isolde’’), being too well known 
for comment, but which were played with the 
utmost feeling—almost heartbreaking at times 
— brought the first part of the programme to a 
close. The second half was devoted to Dvorak’s 


| 
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| 





Symphony, ‘‘ From the New World,”’ which was 
from start to finish most enjoyable, the quaint 
negro melodies coming one after another in 
rapid succession. ‘The orchestra, as usual, ex- 
celled themselves under their able conductor, 
who received hearty applause at the conclusion. 
His third concert is on Saturday afternoon, 
January 26th, 1907. E. M. W. 





ANSWERS TU CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. LL. L., Cape Town.—Please let the Editor 
know if you have by now received all the 
numbers missing; they have all been posted 
some weeks ago, 

Several Correspondent.--I have the full 
authority to contradict the erroneous report, 
that Mischa Elman has ever been a pupil of 
either Sevcik or Wiihelmj; true he played to 
both these professors once only, but that does 
not constitute him a pupil of either master. 
He has only had one professor and that has been 
Leopold Auer, to whom all credit is due, accord- 
ing to a communication received from Mr. 
Daniel Mayer. 

Hurth, Chemnitz, Sarony.—-In reply, I have 
taken up the Editorship to the V. T., bee J feel 
far from well. However your letter and other 
communications will find my earliest attention. 
Our concert season this year is so exceptionally 
heavy, that all other news of interest must be 
allowed to stand over, we will, however, do all 
we can to meet your suggestions. 

T. S.—In answer to your enquiry you are 
most likely alluding to the famous violin, now 
owned by Fritz Kreisler. Its history is as fol- 
lows as far as we can ascertain in accordance 
with the Bristol Mercury: Herr Kreisler, the 
celebrated Austrian violinist, is the possessor of 
one of the most valuable and interesting violins 
extant. The instrument belonged to Mr. 
George Hart, the well-known connoisseur, and 
was looked upon by the family as a sacred pos- 
session. On the death of Mr. Hart his son was 
overwhelmed with telegrams and letters from 
America and all parts of the world containing 
offers of every description for this universally 
coveted treasure, but all appeals were in vain, 
as Mr .Hart refused everybody. One day, on 
calling on Mr. Hart, Fritz Kreisler (then com- 
paratively unknown in England) played a 
selection on the instrument, and at the conclu- 
sion Mr. Hart exclaimed: ‘‘ You are the only 
person to whom I would part with that fiddle,”’ 
and Kreisler became the purchaser at the 
phenomenal price of £2,000. The instrument 
is the famous Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu, 1737, 
and on the tailpiece the initials of Guarnerius 
and the date appear in diamonds. The pegs 
and buttons are also set with diamonds and 
rubies. 

Agent.—You are not bound to employ a 
concert-manager for your concert, only by 
doing so, you will save yourself a considerable 
amount of unnecessary work and trouble, only 
you must be reasonable and not expect the 
agent to do it for nothing; in years gone by, 
concert-givers were as a rule their own mana- 
gers and the words of ‘‘ under the direction, 
ete.,’”? were an unheard of luxury. 

Agony.—tTry Tollert’s strings; they will give 
you a perfectly strung violin. See advert. on 
back of Viouin TimEs. 

Concert.—We will give you the shortest 
definition: Concert is a public performance of a 
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number of songs, piano, violin and ’cello solos, 
or Oratorio, Concerto is a brilliant display for 
a solo instrument with piano or orchestra ac- 
companiment. Concertino is a similar piece in 
character, only shorter and of minor difficulty. 
Concerted piece is a composition for 2 or more 
instruments im which the difficulties are more 
equally divided. 

. £8 No notice can be taken of concerts 
for which invitation tickets have not been sent 
to the Editor in good time, 

Fifths. Vollert’s strings only will produce 
perfect fifths. Try them! C.F 





Now Ready Price TWOPENCE (post free, 25d.) 
TITLE AND INDEX 
TO 


VIOLIN TIMES, Vol. XII. 


Case for binding, 2/-, by post 2/3. 


Orrice or ‘‘ THE VIOLIN TIMES," 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, WC. 





Price 4’- each. Sold at 1/4 each 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /:) 


May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano 


CoMProsED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 


1. Romance (The Tryst) 

2. Polonaise (Hilda) 

3. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps) 
4. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
5. Serenade (Loving Hearts) 

6. Gavotte (Childhood). 


W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C 


HOLIDAY MEMORIES. 


6 Easy Pieces for Pianoforte. 
Well Fingered and Without Octaves. 





CoMPoOSED BY 

WALTER B. BELL. 
No. 1. By the Sea, Morceau. 

2 Inthe Woods, Barn Dance. 

3. Over the Snow, Galop 

4. On the River, Idyll. 

5. Among the Flowers, Valsette 

6. Through the Fields, March. 


6 Numbers published at 3,- each. 
Sold at 1/- each. 


*.* In either of the numbers will be found a Thematic list 
of each of the 6 numbers, 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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NOTE ADDITIONS TO 
POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC. 


‘Postage id. each.) ISSUED BY (Pcstage 4d. each.) 


90” WILLIAM REEVES, o- 
83, CHAR.NG CROSS ROAD W.C. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Series of 12 Pieces Arranged by A. Mullen 





234. Alla Marcia ee me ... Beazley 

256. CampbellsareCuming 317. Ben Bolt | 

157. British Grenad:ers 312. Low Back’'d Car 

253. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313 Sprig of Shiilelagh 

259. Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma. 

260. Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTell 

161. Red, White and Blue | 316. Lass O' Gowrie 

249. Reflections ae Beazley 

284. Reveriein E minor .,., vee W. Vinnicombe 
VIOLIN 

170. March St. Olave .. F. James 





WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 


Facts asout Fippves, Violins Old and New. 
By J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuinecharacteristics of theirInstruments, 
by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LoutIs SponrR. 2 volsin1, 
thick 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 15s.) 

VrioLIn) MANUFACTURE IN ITALY AND ITS 
GERMAN OriGIN, by Dr. E. ScuHesek, 
translatedby W.E. Lawson. 8vo,sewed,Is. 

How to Piay THE Fipp ie, for Beginners 
on the Violin, by H. W.and G. Gresswell, 
7th edition, rs. (cloth, 2s.) 

How To ReEpaiR VIOLINS AND OTHER 
MusicaL InstruMENTS, With Diagrams, 
by Alfred F. Common, cr. 8vo, boards, ts. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W C. 


ALBUM LEAVES. 


Pianoforte Sketches. Without Octaves, 


BY 
F. W. DAVENPORT. 





Waltz in F, 


( 
No. ¢« Dance in G. 
ian 2 A Little Fugue in F minor. 
( Caprice in C. 
No. 3. f Prelude in G. 
. \ Melody inG. 


No. 4. Sonatina in C. 
4 Nos. price 3/- each. Sold at 1/- each. 
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MUSICAL WORKS» 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR’ FOR PRESENTATION. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, Saehie EE. ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 





Half a Century of Music in England, by Dr. I. Huuersr, Svo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
(pub. 8s, 6d. : 


Ewelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Controi, for Singers, Speakers, and 


Teachers, by Gzorce E. Tuorp, cr. Svo, limp cloth, 18a, 

These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them. master the tandamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. : me ‘3 
rua Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. amd 

eachers, by GeorGe E. Tuorp,.cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s { 

‘This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Slocutivuists and Glergymen a Practical 
Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice: : 
Dictionary of Musicians. from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, 18, 


A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other - 


Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by Jorn Bistop, 4th Edition, post 8yo, Cloth, 3s. 


Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuaries Gounop, translated Ly Winogygr | 


Cvark and J. T, HutcHinson, cr. 8yo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the,Pianoforte, with. 
My 28. > 
and Anecdota!, with” 


Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biograph é 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, ninf, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Kobert and ‘Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott. 
schalk, Liszt), by-G. ™. Frrris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2ud edition, 4s..6:1 
Greater Works of Cnicpin (Poionaises, Mazurkas; Nocturnes, etc.) and how ticy should 
be ian by J. Kxgczynsai, translated by Miss N. Janorx-, and edited by Surugr- 
LAND Epwarps; with Portrait, Facsimile, ete., cr. 8vo, cloth, 58. : 
Music and Musici Essays and Criticisms, by RoperT Scnumann, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F.. R. Rirrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendeniann, First Series, ‘tick cr: 8vo, cloth; 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 
Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth; 10s. 6d. Second Edition. 
Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricnarp Wacnek, with a a, eae from the Philosophical 
‘Works a Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DannRkUTHER, Second edition, er. 
8vo cloth, 6s, . a 
Wagner as I Knew Him, by Fervinaxp Prarora, 3s. 6d. (pub, 78. 6d.) 


Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Huwry C. Banister, er. S15 





Second Bdition - Just Published. - Mrown Byo, cloth, 2s, 64. 


ot 


Cr, Sys. bevelied cloth, 5). INFO 


ON CON DUCTING $85 PLAvERS, OWNERS, 
A Treatioe-on Btyle tathe > ‘ BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
Hiwontetion of. Classical Music ALSO ¥oR STRING ManuracTuRERs. 


By KICHARD WA Taken from Personal Experience, Studies & Observations 
ee. BY ve With Illustrations of a Stainer and.a Guarnerius Vioila, ete. 


EDWARD DANNRRUTHER By WILLIAM HEPWORTH, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. THE Viol 1 IMES JAN., | igo7. 


The London In stitute of Music. 
sah next Examinations tor Fellows, isicentiates, Associates 
aduates , Lnterme: lary and three Junior Grades will 
he } reld in NOVEMBER. DECEMBER, 1906 
and JANUARY. L907. 

For vaca™’. dutes and particulars address— 


‘TLY GON. SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
145, HAMLET GARDEN, RAVENSCOURT PakK, W 


ry 


> 








Fartey ¢ s please write for. dutes and Syllabus. Representatives wanted 
Vio LI = ~ SCALES AND ARPEGGI. 
For Caudtica breparing for all Examinations n conne with the 
above and The College of Violtivtsts, Lid., ete. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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CARY & CO.,, 
231, OXFORD ST Ee BE oe i e DOWN, W. 
jUSE PUBLISHED. 


BOOK L[. (containing lessons i and 2) 


rirst Series of 12 Violin Lessons 
WRITTEN IN DUET FORM 
For Private as well! as Class Tuition. 

















E.. POLO NASI. 





Price 4c. net. Post free 5d 





145, HAMLET GARDENS,* RAVENS SCOURT PARK, W. 
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SMBLi CONSIGNMENT OF TESTED VIOLIN STRINGS J 


1 the celebrated manufactory of Signor Ernesto Tollert, of Rome, and Sample 





ote c onsisting of 8 , : { 
e 2 . - lengths can be had 
& = 29 ’ % 
T D ’ , 5:- P.O. 
A J 3 “ e 
+ toe vy } post tree. 
strings are made of the purest gut and are guaranteed for their purity of tone, durability ' 


ngth. They produce absolut tely perfect fifths and bear the special recommendation of 
cditor of Guz Viotin Times. 


Address: MR. FR. KLEIN, 191, CROMWELL ROAD, 8.W. | 


*vinted for t Vropricior by Tar Nk 
Published by Wm. Keev 3, Charing Cross Road, Londoa, WC. 


MPLe Press, 17, Grant Road, Addiscomhe, Croydon. 





